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broadest efficiency in individual social serviceable-
ness.

In a way, Harvard was not insensible to the on-
ward trend of the deeper thought of the time. With
men like Benjamin Peirce, James Russell Lowell,
Asa Gray, Ephraim Gurney, Jeffries Wyman,
Francis J. Child, William W. Goodwin, and Louis
Agassiz as members of her staff of instruction, she
could not be. Yet the best aspirations of her faculty
were held in check or thwarted by a system of
control wholly undemocratic in character, and which
held the administration tied to mediaeval ideals
and methods of education which had been practi-
cally outgrown.

This year 1866 distinctly marks the beginning of
a new era in the life of Harvard. As an outgrowth
of her Puritanical foundation, the college had since
1810 been held in a sort of vassalage to an external
ministerial and political control, exerted through a
Board of Overseers. The duties of this Board were
not well defined, nor were its prerogatives clearly
established. Since 1851 the Board had consisted of
the Governor of the State, the Lieutenant-Gover-
nor, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the
House of Representatives, the Secretary of the State
Board of Education, the President and the Treasurer
of the College, and thirty other persons elected by the
joint action of both houses of the State Legislature.
The thirty persons elected by the Legislature were
citizens of the State eminent in the professions and
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